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inseparable and identical. But there is coming a new 
and higher patriotism wherein men will make consum- 
mate self-sacrifices for the social betterment of the 
millions — when altruism and philanthropy shall stir all 
that is heroic, patriotic and unselfish in the breasts of 
men and women. 

Yet, it is said, even if war be a great evil, it cannot 
be eradicated. It has always been and must always be. 
It is part of the established order of things ; it is part of 
human nature. So was it said of feudalism; so was it 
said of slavery. What is the standard by which we 
judge human nature? "The highest is the measure of 
the man." Are not Tennyson and Gladstone types of 
human nature as well as Nero and Robespierre? 

Further, according to some knight-errants, if a nation's 
honor be assailed, it must avenge itself or forever be 
disgraced. But in private life we look upon that man 
with disfavor who takes justice into his own hands, and 
wreaks vengeance upon his adversary. Why need he? 
Will not his honor speak for itself? He is not dis- 
honored. It is the aggressor who is dishonored. There 
are the courts, which are open for the adjudication of 
such insults, and so it might be also, in similar cases, 
with nations. 

But barbarianism cannot last forever. Even now we 
see the beginning of a better time — a time when nations 
will bring their disputes to a supreme court of all nations, 
constituted in perpetuity and open at any time for 
appeals, and war will end. Assuredly the day will come 
when we shall emerge from barbarism and be bound 
throughout all the world in ties of brotherhood. 

The world has never beheld a more significant and 
hopeful spectacle than the international Conference of 
1907 at The Hague. Europe and America ought to 
feel that they have at last arrived at that stage of civili- 
zation — at that point of emergence from savagery and 
brutality — when any and all cases, even those of na- 
tional honor, should be submitted to arbitration before 
a high court of all nations, and not be tried by the cruel 
and uncertain arbitrament of the battleship, the rifle and 
the cannon. The time is nearing rapidly when any 
nation that would heedlessly rush to arms against an- 
other, and presumably a weaker sister nation, will be 
peremptorily stopped in its course by the commands of 
the other combined powers. America's contention at 
The Hague, that all subjects whatever of international 
contention shall be subjected to arbitration before a per- 
manent tribunal, sitting in the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, is the one that will ultimately prevail to the 
glory of God and the good of man. 



The Mohonk Indian Conference. 

The Conference on the Indians and other Dependent 
Peoples held at Lake Mohonk, October 23 to 25, the 
twenty-fifth in the series of Indian conferences, gave a 
large amount of its attention to the government's relations 
to, the Filipinos. At the end of its platform, in which 
approval of much that the government has done was 
expressed, it made the following recommendations to the 
President and Congress : 

" 1. We urge that our government shall steadfastly 



adhere to the principle that a moral responsibility, which 
we cannot neglect and which is higher than all com- 
mercial considerations, requires us to legislate and to 
administer so as to promote the highest welfare of the 
people of these islands. 

" 2. We urge that Congress shall, without delay, leg- 
islate so as to effect a radical reduction of the duties 
now collected on products of the Philippine Islands. 

"3. We advise that the greatest educational emphasis 
be put upon the primary schools and the preparation of 
teachers therefor, and that such instruction shall have 
special reference to industrial training. The utmost 
effort should be made to secure the enrollment and 
attendance of all children. We maintain that it is the 
duty of Congress to provide adequately for such educa- 
tion, even if the necessary money were to come from 
direct appropriation, but additional funds to those now 
raised in the islands would become available there for 
educational purposes by the increased amount of taxable 
property which would be accumulated as a result of the 
reduction of existing duties. 

"4. Educalion in the duties of citizenship is an essen- 
tial element in social and political progress. So fast as 
the Filipinos demonstrate their political capacity, powers 
of self-government should be granted and enlarged. 

" 5. We recommend Congressional enactment to enable 
a large number of persons in the Philippine Islands to 
be naturalized as citizens of said islands. We believe 
that provision should be made by Congress whereby 
educated and duly qualified Porto Ricans may become 
citizens of the United States. 

"6. We urge upon Congress immediate .legislation to 
protect the inhabitants of our insular possessions against 
the great evils of the opium traffic and the opium habit, 
which already threaten them. 

" 7. We recommend that the application of the coast- 
wise shipping-act be permanently suspended with refer- 
ence to the Philippines, and that Congress give serious 
attention to legislation necessary to relieve Hawaii from 
the disadvantages which this law imposes, and encourage 
the industrial development of Porto Rico. 

" 8. With clear recognition of the ability shown in 
the administration of affairs in the Philippines and the 
conviction that we have a body of competent men 
trained in colonial administration, it still seems to us 
that the bureau of insular affairs, whose functions are 
essentially civil, should be ultimately committed to some 
other department than the Department of War." 



The Springfield Republican says that the creation of 
an international prize court will be the chief movement 
of the second Hague Conference. "An international 
prize court is a real step in advance, since it signalizes a 
closer and stronger juridical organization of the nations, 
dignifies the idea of world federalism and operates to 
minimize the sources of international friction. An in- 
ternational congress was worth holding for the sake of 
this one little forward movement. As a precedent, more- 
over, an international prize court will be invaluable as 
pointing the way to international courts of justice having 
a much wider jurisdiction." 



